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ABSTRACT 


A  COMPASS  :N  need  of  ALIGIIMENT--DOES  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE  lUSAF)  FIGHTER  DOCTRINE  ADEQUATELY  COVER 
CONTINGENCY  OPERATIONS'?  by  MAJ  Kimble  D.  Stohry,  USAF , 
35  pages . 

This  monograph  examines  USAF  fighter  doctrine  as  it 
applies  to  contingency  operations.  The  monograph 
briefly  analyzes  joint  doctrine  to  describe  a  model  if 
the  operational  continuum.  This  provides  a  basis  to 
study  doctrine  covering  military  operations  short  of  war 
which  include  contingency  operations.  The  study  then 
examines  coverage  of  contingency  operations  in  joint  and 
USAF  doctrinal  definitions.  These  definitions  help 
establish  criteria  to  evaluate  the  three  levels  of  USAF 
doctrine  -  basic,  operational,  and  tactical.  The 
monograph  then  focuses  on  common  threads  in  previous 
contingency  operations  to  gain  doctrinal  insight  for  the 
future . 

The  study  concludes  that  USAF  doctrine  for 
contingencies  needs  maintenance  at  all  levels  to 
adequately  cover  contingency  operations.  USAF  tactical 
level  doctrine  needs  emphasis  on  fighter  support  of 
conventional  and  special  operations  forces  in  contin¬ 
gency  operations.  USAF  operational  level  doctrine  is 
too  outdated  to  meet  an  Air  Component  Commanders  needs. 
USAF  basic  level  doctrine  needs  adjustment  to 
incorporate  joint  doctrinal  definitions  and  concepts 
that  shape  employment  of  military  operations  across  the 
operational  continuum. 
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I ntr oduc  1 1  on 


Fighter  aircraft  have  flown  in  many  military 
operations  short  of  war  since  Vietnam.  Most  of  these 
missions  were  in  support  of  contingencies  requiring  the 
swift,  effective  use  of  the  military  instrument  of 
power.  These  missions  were  very  similar  to  war,  but 
the  planning  factors  and  rules  of  engagement  (ROS'  for 
contingency  operations  were  different  from  wartime 
miss  ions . 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  determine  if 
United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  fighter  doctrine 
adequately  supports  contingency  operations.  A 
definition  and  short  outline  of  the  doctrine  developmen 
process  will  precede  an  analysis  of  current  doctrinal 
definitions  covering  contingency  operations  -  both  ; o i n 
and  USAF.  <1>  [Appendix  1  contains  definitions  of  term 
cited  but  not  specifically  defined  in  the  text  of  the 
monograph . ] 

Following  this  is  an  introduction  of  a  model  to 
illustrate  the  role  of  doctrine  in  the  "operational 
continuum."  Using  the  previous  analysis  and  the 
operational  continuum  model,  the  study  establishes 
criteria  to  evaluate  USAF  doctrine.  This  monograph 
investigates  three  levels  of  USAF  doctrine  -  basic, 
operational,  and  tactical.  As  an  analytical  framework 
to  test  the  merits  of  USAF  doctrine,  six  con  t,  i  ngency 


operations  are  reviewed.  This  n;onograph  concludes  !■ 
discussin;!  implications  and  offering  reccmmer.dat  ■  cns 
concerning  doctrinal  improvement  for  contingency 


operations : 


All  echelons  of  command  and  all  Air 
Force  membei  s  are  responsible  for 
critically  eval ua ting  xisting  doctrine, 
as  well  as  recommending  needed  modific¬ 
ations  and,  when  necessary,  proposing  new 
doc tr i ne .  <  2  > 

This  monograph  examines  USAF  fighter  doctrine  in 
light  of  that  obligation. 


The  Need  for  Doctrine 


Contingencies  are  a  part  of  military  operations 
short  of  war  which  include  all  military  actions 
conducted  during  peacetime  competition,  conflict,  and 
the  transition  to  war.  <3>  War  is  "sustained  armed 
conflict  between  nations"  which  can  be  "limited  or 
general,  but  whose  purpose  is  to  achieve  vital  national 
objectives."  <4>  There  is  a  general  state  that  is 
neither  peace  nor  war.  That  general  state  is  conflict. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  TJCS)  Publication  (Pub)  1, 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  defines 
conflict  as ; 

An  armed  struggle  or  clash  between 
organized  parties  within  a  nation  or 
between  nations  in  order  to  achieve 
limited  political  or  military  obiectives. 

While  regular  forces  may  be  involved, 
irregular  forces  frequently  predominate. 

Conflict  is  often  protracted,  confined  to 
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a  restricted  geographic  area,  and 
constrained  in  weaponry  and  level  of 
violence.  In  this  state,  military  power 
in  response  to  threats  may  be  exercised 
in  an  indirect  manner  while  supportive  of 
other  elements  of  national  power.  Limited 
objectives  may  be  achieved  by  the  short, 
focused,  and  direct  application  of  force.  <5> 


The  application  of  this  force  occurs  during  contin- 
genc  i  es  . 

National  disasters,  acts  of  terrorism,  and  sub¬ 
version  can  develop  into  contingency  operations.  <6> 

The  military,  as  an  instrument  of  national  power,  must 
prepare  for  contingencies.  <7>  Publishing  executable 
doctrine  is  one  step  in  the  preparation  process. 

Military  forces  guide  their  actions  in  support  of 
national  objectives  through  doctrine,  which  focuses 
on  "fundamental  principles  that  are  authoritative  but 
require  judgment  in  application."  <8> 

JCS  Pub  I  defines  joint  doctrine  as  'fundamental 
principles  that  guide  the  employment  of  forces  of  two  or 
more  services  in  coordinated  action  toward  a  common 
objective."  <9>  Aerospace  doctrine  must  be  in 
conformity  with  joint  doctrine  since  it  guides  the 
proper  use  of  aerospace  forces  in  joint  military  action. 
Air  Force  Manual  (AFM)  1-1,  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine, 
■provides  broad,  enduring  guidance  on  how  Air  Force 
forces  are  organized,  prepared  and  employed."  <10> 

The  USAF  bases  aerospace  doctrine  on  combat  exp-^r :  n  c  c  . 
updated  through  the  continual  analysis  of  changing 
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threats,  weapons  systems,  training,  and  their  combinec 
effect  on  roles  and  missions. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Holley  summarized  the  main  points  of  this 
issue  in  his  Harmon  Memorial  Lecture  in  Military  History 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  March  1974: 


Doctrine  is  like  a  compass  bearing,  it 
gives  us  the  general  direction  of  our 
course.  We  may  deviate  from  that  course 
on  occasion,  but  the  heading  provides  a 
common  purpose  to  all  who  travel  along 
the  way .  < 1 1 > 


We  will  now  examine  the  current  state  of  USAF  doctrine. 


Doctrine 


This  section  introduces  a  model  of  the  operational 
continuum  and  then  examines  USAF  doctrine.  AFM  i-i 
states,  "Our  military  forces  must  be  capable  of 
achieving  victory  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  conflict  or 
crisis.  This  spectrum  is  a  continuum  defined  by  a 
magnitude  of  the  desired  objectives."  <12> 

In  understanding  the  operational  continuum,  one 
must  investigate  "emerging"  joint  doctrine.  Emerging 
doctrine  is  that  which  is  in  some  form  of  draft  or 
test  stage  not  yet  published.  <13^  JCS  Pub  3-0, 
Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations,  now  in  Final  Draft, 
defines  the  operational  continuum  that  AFM  1-1  briefly 
describes.  <14> 

The  operational  continuum  is  "a  range  of  operations 
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in  ascending  levels  of  hostility  and  occurring  within 


three  general  states  -  peacetime  competition,  conflict. 
and  war.'  <15>  To  visualize  this  continuum.  LTC  Tom 
Smith  (USA) ,  a  joint  doctrine  writer  at  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  designed  the 
model  in  Figure  1.  <16> 


FIGURE  1:  THE  OPERATIONAL  CONTINUUM 

Several  terms  on  the  model  require  definition. 
Peacetime  competition  is  a  "non  hostile  state  wherein 
political,  economic,  psychological,  and  military 
measures,  short  of  U.S.  combat  operations  or  active 
support  to  warring  parties,  are  employed  to  achieve 
national  objectives.'  <  17>  Also,  transition  to  war  is  a 
state  where  commanders  transition  from  the  states  of 
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peaceful  competition  or  conflict,  to  war.  18 

Based  on  t,he  model  there  are  three  general  states 
where  military  operations  short  of  war  occur  -  peacetime 
competition,  conflict,  and  the  transition  to  war.  There 
are  two  general  states  where  warfighting  occurs,  the 
transition  to  war  and  war.  Warfighting  is  not  a 
defined  term  in  Websters  II  or  JCS  Pub  i.  For  this 
monograph  warfighting  is  defined  as  combat  actions  or 
missions  performed  during  the  state  of  war.  <]9> 

Emerging  joint  doctrine  also  describes  three  levels 
of  war  -  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  <20/  At 
the  tactical  level,  units  or  task  forces  focus  military 
power  by  executing  missions.  A  mission  is  'a  duty 
assigned  to  an  individual  or  unit.'  <2I>  To  visualize 
the  operational  continuum  and  the  three  levels  of  war. 
see  the  model  in  Figure  2. 

The  sword  illustrates  the  instrument  of  military 
power  which  the  National  Command  Authority  iNCA)  wields. 
Of  the  three  levels,  the  tactical  level  is  the  most 
focused.  Command,  control,  and  communications 
procedures  outlined  in  JCS  Pub  2,  Unified  Action  Armed 
Forces  (UNAAF) ,  connect  all  levels.  The  model  shows 
three  distinct  levels  for  clarity.  In  reality  it  can  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  operational  and 
tactical  levels  of  war.  Clear  doctrine  aids  division 
of  respons i b i 1 i ty  at  each  level.  All  three  levels 
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combine  to  focus  the  direct,  application  of 


military  force  tactically. 

Most  Air  Force  Off'cers  would  think  of 
contingency  operations  only  on  the  ts-ctical 
missions.  But,  all  contingencies  also  have 
and  operational  impacts.  <22/  Tactical  Air 
missions  include: 


these 
level  as 
strateg i c 
Force 


Counter  Air 
Air  Interdiction 
Close  Air  Support 
Special  Operations 
Airlift 

Aerospace  Surveillance 
and  Reconnaissance 
Aerospace  Maritime  Operations 

"These  missions  can  produce  specific  effects  and 
influences  in  deterring  war,  defending  the  US.  and 
conducting  warfare."  <23>  AFM  1-1  mentions  that  air 
forces  should  be  capable  of  achieving  victory  across 
wide  spectrum  of  conflict  or  crisis.  These  Air  Force 
missions  are  planned,  directed,  and  executed  across  o 
operational  continuum  at  all  three  levels  of  war.  ^24 
To  support  these  tactical  missions  there  are  a 
number  of  specialized  tasks  which  "enhance  the  execu*. 
and  successful  completion  of  Air  Force"  and  "other  se 
missions."  Air  Force  specialized  tasks  include:  t  ' 


a 

he 

1  on 

r  V  1  c  e 


P. 


Aerial  Refueling 
E  1  e  c  f  r  <1  n  1  c  Co  mb  a  t. 

Warning:  Command,  Control  .  arid 
Commun i ca t i ons  (C3) 

I nte 1 1 1 gence 

Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery 
Psychological  Operations 
Weather  Service 


Air  Force  tactical  missions  and  specialized  oask 
can  support  contingency  operations.  <26>  In  concept, 
conventional  and  special  operations  forces  will 
coordinate  at  the  joint  task  force  (JTF)  level  cn 
contingencies.  <27>  It’s  now  important  to  define  ter 
because  conflict,  specifically  low  intensity  conflict 
(LIC) ,  does  not  equal  special  operations.  JCS  Pub  i 
will  soon  define  LIC  as; 


Po 1 1 1 i cal -mi  1 1 tary  confrontation  between 
contending  states  or  groups  below 
conventional  war  and  above  the  routine, 
peaceful  competition  among  states.  It 
frequently  involves  protracted  struggles 
of  competing  principles  and  ideologies. 
Low  intensity  conflict  ranges  from  sub¬ 
version  to  the  use  of  armed  force.  It  is 
waged  by  a  combination  of  means  employing 
political,  economical,  informational,  and 
militar,  instruments.  Low  intensity 
conflicts  are  often  localized,  generally 
in  the  Third  World,  but  contain  regional 
and  global  security  implications.  <28> 

Special  Operations  are: 

Operations  conducted  by  specially 
trained,  equipped,  and  organized  DOD 
forces  against  strategic  or  tactical 
targets  in  pursuit  of  national  military, 
political,  economic,  or  psycho  1 og i ca 1 
objectives.  These  operations  may  be 
conducted  during  periods  of  peace  or 
hostilities.  They  may  support  coni'en- 
tional  operations,  or  they  .may  be 
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prosecuted  independently  when  che  use  of 
conventional  forces  is  either 
inappropriate  or  infeasible.  -29' 

By  definition,  special  operations  cover  ohe  entire 
operational  continuum  at  all  levels  of  war  (See  Figure 
3) .  In  contrast,  LIC  ( sans  insurgency)  covers  only  ohe 
general  states  of  conflict  and  transition  to  war.  This 
distinction  is  important  in  determination  of  future 
concents  of  employment  for  tactical  forces.  In  an  era 
of  declining  budgets,  services  will  accomplish  their 
current  missions  with  fewer  resources.  As  an  example, 
what  are  the  requirements  of  the  USAF  for  A- 10s  in 
support  of  LIC'’  <30> 

The  A-iO  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  single 
mission  aircraft,  close  air  support  (CAS) .  Aircraft, 

Air  Force  missions,  and  the  general  states  where  they 
fly  are  different  entities.  Employment  scenarios  used 
in  decision  making  should  span  the  operational 
continuum.  This  allows  assessment  of  different 
possibilities.  Concepts  of  future  employment  should 
guide  decisions  on  which  aircraft  to  buy,  retain,  or 
phase  out.  Therefore  doctrine  and  definitions  will 
affect  future  decisions  on  weapons  systems. 

Unfortunately  that  does  not  solve  the  doctrinal  problems 
posed  by  contingencies. 
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For  example,  the  initial  draft  of  JCS  Fub  3-07, 
Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations  In  Low  Intensiov  Conflict.  . 
describes  four  categories  of  military  activities  in  LIC 
-  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency,  combatting  terrorism 
(CT) ,  peacekeeping,  and  peacetime  contingency  operations 
(PCOs) .  <31>  Is  CT  a  special  operation,  a  contingency 

operation,  or  both'?  This  is  an  important  question 
because  the  type  of  operation  dictates  the  type  of 
forces  employed.  CT  missions  involving  primarily  special 
operations  forces  can  require  conventional  fighter 
support  in  emergency  situations.  Also  contingency 
operations  can  employ  fighters  and  special  operations 
forces  together  in  a  JTF  to  combat  terrorism.  <32> 

State  sponsored  terrorists  like  Hezbullah  hold 
American  hostages  and  threaten  to  seize  more.  Future 
contingency  operations  concerning  state  sponsored 
terrorism  are  possible.  Such  contingencies  could 
involve  joint  conventional  and  special  operations 
forces.  Where  penetration  of  hostile  airspace  is  a 
problem,  these  operations  could  include  fighters. 

By  definition  LIC  and  special  operations  are 
discrete  entities.  <34>  LIC  is  an  environment  and 
special  operations  are  activities.  Contingency 
operations  can  require  the  employment  of  conventional 
and  special  operations  forces  in  more  environments  than 
just  LIC.  <35>  To  help  illustrate  this  problem,  consider 

Henbul lah . 


a  hypothetical  terrorist  situation  involving 


^  :3iausicie  scBrsaric  .T'icht  i-.vaivs  I-.sr.;sr' 

SBonsci-ed,  Syrian  trainee,  Lebanese  based  -es3u'.  l--r 

3t3  who  hijack  ar  American  airline^"  --^cc  r.: 

Libya.  The  terrorists  ins.rediatel v  kill  two  Ac^erican 

servicemen  on  board.  Then  they  threaten  tc  t-"v  cie 

r.ostaces  in  an  Islamic  coort.  Their  demands  a-e: 

-rse  “awaz  Vouris,  a  convicted  Shiite 
ter«-c'-ist  in  a  U.S.  jail, 
b)  The  u‘.3.  immediatsl v  stoc  all  its  arms 
sales  to  Israel. 

There  are  several  cot  ions"  availacle  ir  nine's,  inc 
this  situation.  '36'  ~ne  oorion  cc^slc  oe  ?.  'rone:  ncen-iv 
coer^CiCjr  ircl  vd;n<5  airstri -'es  aca.ns't  a  stats  scorsor 
cr  the  terrorism.  like  Iran.  Libya,  or  Syria.  I ’t  tnis 
case  a  JT-  will  normally  be  ▼armed.  <37> 

Gperationally,  the  theater  Commander  in  Cnis-f  vCINJC) 
directs  JT^  nissicn  executicn  a-^ter  receivinc  ex  ecu.t cr, 
aocrDval  -from  the  NCA.  <33>  CCS  -j.b  1  de-ir.es  an 
airscrike  as; 

An  attack  on  soeci-fic  objectives  ov 
■fighter,  bomber,  or  attack  aircra-ft  or.  an 
o-f-fensive  mission.  May  consist  o-f 
several  air  organizations  under  a  single 
command  in  the  air. 

Comoare  this  with  a  raid: 

An  oberation,  usually  -small  scale, 
invclvirg  a  swi-ft  penetration  c-f  hostile 
territory  to  secure  ir-‘=crmaticn ,  contuse 
the  enemy, -or  to  destroy  •■'is  insta.l- 
iatiers.  It  encs  with  a  pre-olarrsz 
withdrawal  uoon  comoletion  c-^  the 
assignee  mission. 

“vc--v  re-^erenoe  the  current  de-finition  c-f  a  5tris;e:  '  A'- 
attscK!  which  is  i-itendec  to  inflict  oarr.ngs  cn ,  -HGizs..  c- 


ar*  3&j©ctxvs,*"  <3^> 

■^he  tsrminolcay  is  not  pedantic.  Raids  are 
snc'-te-  and  s.naller  .ir,  scale  than  sdrii-res.  Edt‘'e^  car 
be  executed  or  supported  by  a  variety  o-f  aircraft 
including  fighters.  Today's  raic  can  becofne  tomorrcw's 
strike  if  necessary.  Na<res  of  operaticrs  inoly  t^e  pvc 
of  mission  executed  at  the  tactical  level.  1-'. 

states  thaxi  "Virtually  all  aerospace  fcrces  have  the 
potential  fcr  emoloyment  in  special  operations" 
limolies  cor-incencv  jperations,  aisol.  <40>  I  assart 
that  tna  sentence  should  read,  ‘'*o'-  tactical  enpicvncnc 
in  any  ni  I  i  tary  ocaracion  in  sny  general  stSito  of  nn© 
ooerationai  continuum.”  Basic  aerospace  coctrir.e 
repuires  that  flexibility.  <^1>  I  assume  that  pilots  ca 
fly  combat  missions  m  any  general ' state  of  the 
ocs'-aticnal  continuun  in  suoocrt  o-  any  force.  That 
assun’ptio!^  should  be  the  founaatior.  o*  USA-  doctrine. 
T-is  aralysis  establishes  the  crice«-ia  -^cr  -urthe'- 
examination  o*  USAF  ooctrine  concerning  fighter 
operations  in  contingencies. 

The  criteria  for  examining  USAF  fignter  doctrine 
in  contingencies  are  as  previously  cited,  services  must 
oreoare  for  contingency  operations  to  inclacie  alicntnent 
of  service  doctrine  with  ouolishec  joint  doctrirrs, 
Therefore  J3AF  doctrine  rust  cover  contingencv 
jceretiors.  Also,  current  joint  aocc'ine  e>;oect3 
f.ijn.ter  a.rstrii'e  saODcrt  of  both  convent i onal  anc 
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s^eca^'I  Qoerat-ior.^  rorces  in  cc-ti ng^nc. es.  Tnsr&--orr- 
■JSAF  do-trir.e  should  add-e^rs  these  situations. 

Aif"  Force  dcctrins  has  three  levels  bc'sic 
fl-series  manuals)  .  operational  (2-series  manuals.’, 
and  tactical  (3-serce-5  manuals).  AFM  1-1  is  USAF  basic 
dcct^'ine.  AFM  1  —  1  covers  the  bread  strategic  level  c-r 
war  anc  orovices  the  FrameworK  -for  aevel opment  o-f  USA- 
operational  and  tactical  deptrine-  <A2>  Figure  4  shows 
the  author  s  view  c-f  aerospace  doctrine,  “heo'^et i cal  1  v  . 
eacn  level  of  ae'-osoace  doctrine  should  induce  the 
operatior.al  conti nuum. 

Ili*-e*^ert  sta--*  3  develoc  the  tnres  levels  ot  Air 
J^o-ce  dcctrme.  Air  Force  basic  doctrine  is  toe 
-esponaibi  1  ity  o-f  >^Q  L'SAF/XCXWD  (Doctrine  Directorate 
at  Air  Staff)  and  Air  university  Zthrough  the  Air 
■Jniversitv  -enter  -or  Dcctrire,  Fesearen,  and  S iucati cs 
(AJCADFE)  j.  Usually,  JSA-  hajo'^  Commands  .'h AJCl^’^S'  a-'e 
c~e  lead  commaros  -or'  dev©;  oomer t  of  coer.ftiora_  ar.  : 
tacti  cal  level  doctrine.  Ai-  Fo'-ce  Fegul  at i or-r  i-2 
requires  pericdic  -eview  of  basic  doctrine  ard  annual 
review  cf  ope'-ationai  and  tactical  level  doctrir-e,  ■.:43> 
*s  a  result  of  the  Joint  Doctrine  Master  Plan,  future 
JSA-  doctrine  will  incorporate  Joint  doct*^ire  and  Joirr. 
factics,  t  ac  nr  i  c3v.es .  and  o^'oceo-jr  ©s  iCTT-*'  at  a] 

Igive.  s.  •'44V  I— 1  C-'Ces  .not  spec  i  “  i  ca  1 1  v  aerr-’ss 

cone i noenc V  ccer.a ci ors,  ~he  .nanu.al  reccrnizc;”  n.nz.c..  a 
V  ■u.'' n  z  r  uu  r  enists  which.  ircluCes  ccz-nflicc  and  c-"it.ss. 


but  the  manual  is  primarily  oriented  towards 
warfightin^.  '-45,''  AFM  i-1  treats  special  operations 
as  a  single  purpose  mission  complementary  only  to 
conventional  general  purpose  force  operations. 
Conceptually,  fighters  could  not  support  special 
operations  forces  in  this  narrow  definitional 
framework.  <46>  The  Air  Staff  is  rewriting  AFM  1-i  to 
align  it  with  published  joint  doctrine.  <47>  A  brief 
review  of  USAF  operational  doctrine  is  needed  now 
because  of  the  close  relationship  between  the 
operational  plan  and  tactical  mission  execution. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Skorupa  commented  on  USAF  operational 
level  doctrine  in  his  book,  Self  Protective  Measures  to 
Enhance  Airlift  Operations  in  Hostile  Environments: 


On  review  of  AFM  2-1,  Tactical  Air  Operations 
Counter  Air,  Close  Air  Support,  and  Air 
Interdiction .  and  AFM  2-4,  Tactical  Air  Force 
Operations  Tactical  Airlift,  one  is  struck  by 
how  old  they  are  (2  May  1969  and  10  Auguso 
1966,  respectively).  Conceptually,  they  fall 
short  on  several  scores:  they  predate  Air 

Land  Battle  doctrine  (circa  1982)  ;  they  contain 
no  mention  of  joint  SEAD  [Suppression  of  Enemy 
Air  Defenses]  missions;  and  short  of 
traditional  references  to  gaining  air 
superiority  over  enemy  air  forces  and 
suppressing  or  destroying  surface-to-air 
defense  systems,  they  do  not  say  how  airlift 
IS  to  proceed.  <48> 


Current  USAF  operational  doctrine  is  too  outdated 
to  be  of  much  use  to  a.n  operational  level  commander. 
Evolving  weapons  technology  and  joint  operations  have  made 
it  obsolete.  <4  9.''  My  review  of  USAF  operational  fighter 
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doctrine  indicates  it  is  deficient  in  coverage  o: 
contingency  operations.  MAJCOM's  have  tried  to  up.date 
USAF  operational  doctrine  during  the  last  decade.  <50.' 
For  some  reason,  drafts  of  this  doctrine  suffered 
■political  death*  at  the  Air  Staff!  <51> 

Operational  level  joint  doctrine  e.xists  in  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-20/AFM  2-20,  Military  Operations  in  Low 
Intensity  Conflict  (7  March  1989,  Final  Draft) .  This 
manual  describes  the  general  state  of  conflict  on  the 
operational  continuum.  Discussions  of  USAF  combat 
operations  must  be  added  to  AFM  2-20  in  the  future  since 
they  span  the  operational  continuum.  <52>  Fresh  USAF 
operational  level  doctrine  must  also  cover  peacetime 
competition,  transition  to  war,  and  war  to  completely 
cover  the  operational  continuum. 

There  is  no  single  source  operational  level  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  USAF  that  covers  the  operational  continuum. 
USAF  operational  level  doctrine  is  weapon  system  or 
mission  area  oriented  -  bomber,  fighter,  transport,  and 
special  operations.  <53>  At  the  operational  level,  an 
air  component  commander  (ACC)  commands  many  types  of 
aircraft.  Different  aircraft  types  can  fly  together  or 
support  each  other  on  common  missions.  <54>  An  ACC 
needs  current  operational  level  doctrine  to  guide  him  in 
direction  of  tactical  missions.  <55>  Now  lets  exa.mine 
Air  Force  tactical  doctrine  with  our  criteria. 

Tactical  level  doctrine  applies  basic  and 


operational  doctrine  to  military  actions  by  dec  c  r  1 1 1  r.  s 
the  proper  use  of  specific  weapons  systems  to  accomtlish 
detailed  objectives.  <56>  Fighter  pilots  write  and  are 
most  familiar  with  tactical  level  doctrine.  It 
describes  missions  and  specialized  tasks. 

Contingency  operations  are  covered  in  the  Tactical 
Air  Forces  Multi  Command  Manual  (MCM)  3-1  Volume  Vol.J 
I ,  Mission  Employment  Tactics  Tactical  Employment, 

General  Planning  and  Employment  Considerations.  Unified 
command  air  forces  like  Central  Air  Force  (CENTAF) , 
Pacific  Air  Force  (PACAF) ,  and  United  States  Air  Forces 
Europe  (USAFE) ,  have  theater  tailored  mission  commander 
checklists.  These  checklists  can  be  used  to  package 
forces  for  contingency  operations.  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  and  Air  Force  Southern 
Command  (AFSOUTH)  currently  do  not  have  checklists  but 
generic  principles  from  the  others  could  be  used.  Lesson 
learned  from  the  raid  on  Libya  and  other  pertinent 
contingencies  are  present.  MCM  3-1  Vol.  I  includes 
tactical  interface  with  SAC  and  special  operations 
aircraft.  <57>  The  rest  of  the  volumes  in  the  MCM  3-1 
series  are  aircraft  type  or  mission  specific. 

Aircraft  and  mission  specific  volumes  in  the  MCM 
3-1  series  generally  cover  classified  tactics.  Table  1 
shows  an  unclassified  review  of  the  status  of  the  MCM 
3-1  series  regarding  contingency  operations  and  special 
operations  forces  coordination.  <58> 
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TAB.LE  1  ; 

MCM 

3-1  VOLUMES  VS  MONOGRAPH  CRI 

T  E  R I A 

Do  the  manuals 

contain  provisions 

for  c  o  n  t 

1  n  g  e  n  c  y 

operati ons 

and 

Special  Operations 

Forces  coordination 

Contingency 

Special 

Operations 

Oper at  ions 

Vol  . 

1  . 

General  Planning 

Yes 

Yes 

Vol  . 

2  , 

Threats 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

3  , 

A- 10 

No 

Yes 

Vol  . 

4, 

F-15 

No 

Yes 

Vol  . 

5  , 

F-  16 

No 

Yes 

Vol  . 

6  , 

F  -  1  1  1 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

7  , 

F-4 

Yes 

Yes 

Vol  . 

a . 

Forward  Air  Control 

No 

Yes 

[OA- 

10  . 

OV-10,OA-37,  OT-37] 

Vol  . 

9  , 

RF-4 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

10  . 

Wild  Weasel 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

1 1 . 

A-7 

Yes 

Yes 

Vol  . 

12  . 

F-  106 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

13  , 

EF-  1  1  lA 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

14  , 

Strategic  Air 

De  f  ense 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

15, 

AWACS  [E-3] 

No 

No 

Vol  . 

16  . 

Compass  Call 
[EC- 130H] 

Yes 

No 

Less 

than 

half  of  the  MCM  3- 

1  series 

vol umes 

address  contingency  operations  or  fighter  support  of 
special  operations  forces  in  contingencies.  We'll  now 
examine  the  historical  record  to  gain  insight  for  the 
future . 
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Historical  Evidence  of  Fighter 
Operations  During  Contingencies. 

History  provides  many  examples  of  fighter  support 
in  contingency  operations.  Analyzing  these  examples 
provides  an  excellent  tool  for  evaluating  Air  Force 
tactical  doctrine.  The  examples  chosen  are  the  Mayague 
rescue,  Desert  One,  the  Marine  deployment  in  Lebanon. 
Grenada,  the  Achilla  Lauro  incident,  and  the  Libyan 
Raid.  Each  operation  had  strategic  objectives  and 
operational  level  command  and  control  procedures  but  al 
were  tactically  executed  as  contingency  operations. 
Theoretically,  doctrine  should  cover  these  type  of 
operations  at  all  levels  of  war: 

We  definitely  need  a  body  of  air 
principles  backed  by  the  historical 
evidence  of  air  employment. 

--  Major  General  John  Barker 
April  1952  v59> 


The  Mavaguez 

On  6  May  1975,  Khmer  Rouge  gunboats  fired  upon  and 
boarded  the  S.S.  Mayaguez ,  an  American  container  ship. 
An  American  captain  piloted  the  Mayaguez,  with  a  crew  o 
39  licensed  American  mariners.  <60,’  Remembering  the 
politically  sensitive  Pueblo  incident,  President  Foni 

6  I  ^ 


acted  quickly  to  resolve  the  crisis  militarily. 


A 


unarmed  USN  P-3  Orion  subhunter  found  the  Mayaguen , 
receiving  heavy  machine  gun  fire  or.  overflight.  USAF 
fighters  were  quickly  summoned  to  provide  armed  presence 
overhead.  The  HOE  allowed  the  fighters  to  return 
hostile  fire  if  necessary  to  deter  movement  of  the 
Mayagues .  <62>  Later  conventional  USAF  and  USN  fighter 

airstrikes  supported  recovery  of  the  ship  and  crew.  The 
American  captain  credited  the  "strong  American  air 
response  on  13  and  14  May"  with  impressing  the  Khmer 
Rouge  about  American  resolve.  <6?  ^  r.e  operation  lasted 

4  davs  employing  fighte  s  in  support  of  con  ve.t  1 1  ona  1 
forces  . 

Desert  One 


Iranian  students  seized  the  American  embassy  in 
Tehran ,  Iran  on  4  November  1979.  <64/  A  special 

operation  launched  to  recover  the  hostages,  but  ended  in 
tragedy  at  Desert  One.  There  was  precedent  for  this 
type  of  operation  in  Otto  Skorzeny’s  rescue  of 
Mussolini  <65>,  the  Son  Tay  Prisoner  of  War  (POW) 
rescue  attempt,  and  the  Israeli  commando  rescue  of 
hostages  at  Entebbe,  Uganda.  <66 > 

Helicopter  and  transport  pilots  flew  at  very  low 
altitudes  on  their  Desert  One  ingress  to  avLiid  radar 
detection.  Iranian  radar  sites  coul  have  launched 
fighters  to  intercep-t  and  investigate  th*^'  unkn.-'wn 
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Vietnam  when  Son  Tay  raiders  ingressed  s i mul i ane ous 1 y 
w  1  ■  h  a  h  1  ;§  h  o  r  o  file  d  i  v  e  r  s  i  o  n  a  i  r  a  t  r  i  i:  i  we  1  L  : 

of  their  route.  oS'-  Son  Tay  lovunred  i o  a  w-  •. 
Fi'esic’ent  Carter  cancelled  Sese;>o  One’s  d1  o-.:.-'  :  1  .  ■ 


'■  rescue  w.as  not  war.  Navy  fighters  were  or.  call 

if  needed  though.  <69> 

After  an  RH-53D  flew  into  a  parked  EC-130E  at 
Desert  One,  the  mission  was  aborted  leaving  behi.nd 
remains,  much  equipment,  and  classified  material. 

Col.  Char  1 i e ' Beckwi th ,  the  ground  mission  commander, 
requested  a  U.S.  Navy  airstrike  to  destroy  the  abandoned 
equipment.  President  Carter  cancelled  this  fighter  mission 
also  because  of  concern  about  civilian  casualties. 
Ironically,  Iranian  fighters  ’strafed  and  bombed  the 
hollow  choppers  at  Desert  One"  later  that  day.  <.70-' 

Desert  One  was  conducted  primarily  by  Special 
Operations  Forces.  Conventional  fighter  airstrikes  were 
planned  as  back  up  in  an  emergency. 


Lebanon 


The  USN  and  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  deployment  to 
Lebanon  (August  1 902-February  1984)  started  as  a 
peacemaking  operation.  The  initial  draft  of  JCS  Pub 
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3-07  defines  peacemaking  as  'a  type  of  peacetime 
contingency  operation  intended  to  establish  or  restore 
peace  and  order  through  the  use  of  force. '  <71>  The 

Marines  were  an  "interposition  force  to  separate  the 
staggering  Lebanese  government  from  the  feuding 
religious  militias  and  their  powerful  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  associates."  <72> 

Events  deteriorated  by  summer  1983  when  Marines  o.n 
presence  duty  received  frequent  hostile  fire.  When 
Israeli  forces  withdrew  from  southern  Lebanon  in 
September,  hostile  artillery  shelling  against  Marines 
increased.  On  19  September,  USN  ships  supported 
Lebanese  Army  units  with  naval  gunfire.  This  shelling 
changed  the  role  from  "peacemaking"  to  "protector  of  the 
Lebanese  government."  <73>  On  23  October  1983,  a 
Hezbullah  terrorist  drove  an  expl os i ve - f i 1 1 ed  white 
Mercedes  into  the  Marine  Headquarters  killing  241 
people.  "For  the  Marines,  it  was  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  in  a  single  day  of  combat  since  the  assault  of  Two 
Jima  in  1945."  <74>  This  terrorist  bombing  exploded 

more  than  the  headquarters,  it  triggered  a  retaliatory 
response.  A  hastily  ordered  fighter  airstrike  and  naval 
bombardment  accomplished  little.  Minimal  planning  time 
affected  the  mission  results  of  the  airstrike.  <75 

The  Lebanon  contingency  began  with  ambivalent  guid¬ 
ance  as  a  peacemaking  operation.  Retaliatory  fighter 
airstrikes  supported  conventional  forces  under  terrorist 
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attack . 


Grenada 

On  24  October  1983.  Special  Operations  Forces  (S'OF' 
began  missions  to  rescue  American  students  and  political 
detainees  on  the  Caribbean  island  of  Grenada.  Anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  (AAA)  fire  thwarted  one  SOF  aviation 
attack  by  the  160th  Aviation  Battalion.  AAA  at  Point 
Salines  Airfield  forced  Rangers  to  jump  from  500  ft. 
above  ground  level  (1000  ft.  is  normal  jump  altitude; . 
Circling  AC-130  Spectre  gunships  eliminated  the  Point 
Salines  AAA  threat  with  a  combination  of  105mm  and  40.T..m 
fire.  <  76  > 

Conventional  air,  ground,  and  sea  forces  comple¬ 
mented  the  initial  special  operations  forces  in  the 
invasion.  After  25  October  1983,  military  opei'ations  i  r. 
Grenada  were  wholly  conventional.  USN  fighters  arid 
AC-130’s  conducted  airstrikes  supporting  the 
conventional  forces.  A-lOs  from  England  AFB ,  Louisiana 
deployed  to  Barbados,  but  saw  no  combat  action.  F-15’s 
were  on  alert  at  Eglin  AFB,  Florida,  if  needed.  \'7  7  ■ 

Joint  SOF  and  conventional  forces  te-amed  to  prevent 
potential  terrorist  action  against  U.S.  citicens 
studying  medicine  on  the  island.  (78)  AC-130’3  and 

fighters  supported  both  conventional  and  special 
operations  forces. 
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Achilie  Lauro 


On  7  October  1985,  Palestinian  Liberation  Front 
(PLF)  terrorists  killed  a  wheelchair  bound  American 
citizen  on  board  the  Italian  registered  ship  Achille 
Lauro.  <79>  The  PLF  terrorists  demanded  safe  passage  to 
Tartus ,  Syria.  <80> 

After  denial  of  safe  entry  into  Syria  or  Lebanon 
the  terrorists  sailed  to  Port  Said,  Egypt.  Negotiations 
allowed  the  terrorists  safe  passage  out  of  Egypt  by 
airline.  Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Special  Operations 
Command  (JSOC)  already  had  elements  of  Seal  Team  6  and 
Delta  Force  available  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  were 
ready  to  rescue  the  hostages  if  necessary.  National 
Security  Council  staffers  concurrently  thought  of 
intercepting  the  Egypt  Air  737  over  international 
airspace  using  USN  Sixth  Fleet  fighters.  During  one 
interception,  a  USN  Arab  linguist  aboard  an  EA-6 
convinced  the  airline  pilot  to  turn  under  F-14  escort  to 
Sigonella,  Sicily.  <81> 

The  operation  teamed  conventional  and  special 
operation  forces.  Fighters  set  up  the  special  operation 
by  intercepting  Egypt  Air  737. 
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Libyan  Raid 


The  United  States  conducted  eight  major  exercises 
in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  from  1981-1986.  <82>  Most  were 

Freedom  of  Navigation  exercises.  Libya,  a  sponsor  o: 
international  terrorism,  challenged  so me  of  these 
exercises.  <83>  In  response  to  the  Achilla  Lauro 
hijackers'  capture.  Col.  Moamamar  Quadhaf i  threatened 
United  States  citizens  and  government  officials.  <84^ 

The  United  States  conducted  three  successive 
Freedom  of  Navigation  exercises  early  in  1986  in  she 
Gulf  of  Sidra.  These  exercises  followed  Libyan 
sponsored  terrorist  acts  in  Malta,  Vienna,  and  Home. 
American  citizens  perished  in  these  attacks.  On 
23  March  1986,  Libyan  SA-5  long  range  surface  to  air 
missiles  (SAMs)  fired  at  USN  fighters  on  exercise.  Navy 
airstrikes  promptly  destroyed  the  hostile  missile  site 
with  anti -radiation  missiles.  That  same  day,  Quadhaf i 
ordered  more  terrorist  acts  against  Americans.  British 
communications  intercepts  on  5  April  1986  directly 
linked  Quadhafi  to  that  day’s  Labelle  Disco  bombing  in 
West  Berlin.  <85> 

Early  on  the  morning  of  15  April  1986,  USAF  F-iils 
from  Lakenheath  ,  England  conducted  a  joint  airstrike 
with  U.S.  Navy  Sixth  Fleet  A-6s  against  "targets  linked 
to  Quadhafi’s  support  of  terrorism."  <36>  This  tactical 
airstrike  supported  the  U.S.  strategy  to  “make  state 
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sponsors  of  terrorism  pay  a  price  for  their  actions. "'97 
The  aircraft  bombed  five  targets  with  mixed  results. 

The  NCA  planned  a  second  strike,  if  necessary. 

Quadhafi  moderated  his  open  support  of  terrorism  after 
this,  but  still  secretly  supported  about  30  insurgent 
and  international  terrorist  groups.  <89>  USAF  and  USN 
fighters  conducted  conventional  airstrikes  against 
terrorist  targets.  Fighters  were  the  key  players  in 
this  contingency. 

Summary  of  Historical  Evidence 

These  contingency  operations  were  military 
operations  short  of  war.  Though  some  operations 
emphasized  special  operations  more  than  conventional, 
all  examples  occurred  in  the  general  state  of  conflict. 
Fighters  in  the  cited  examples  supported  both 
conventional  and  special  operations  forces. 

The  contingency  operations  cited  have  common 
threads.  The  men  involved  at  the  tactical  level  felt 
they  were  at  war  regardless  of  their  proper  location  on 
the  operational  continuum.  The  following  tables  will 
illustrate  the  strategic  objectives,  the  operational 
ranges  flown,  and  the  ta'tical  threats  planned  for  by 
pilots  in  each  contingency. 

Table  2  shows  the  strategic  objectives  of  each 
contingency  mission.  They’re  important  because  in  each 
case  they  required  tactical  means  to  achieve  strategic 
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ends  . 


TABLE 


2;  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES  <90> 


CONTINGENCY 


STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES 


Mayaguez 


Desert  One 


Lebanon 


Grenada 


Ach i 1 1 e  Lauro 
L 1  bya 


Secure  the  crew  of  S.S, 

Mayaguez 

Secure  the  S.S.  Mayaguez 

Prevent  Khmer  Rouge 
r e i n  f  ore erne n  t 

[Freedom  of  Navigation] 

Rescue  all  American  hostages 
in  Iran 

Provide  an  interposition  force 
and  contribute  to  a  multi¬ 
national  presence  to  insure 
separation  of  foreign 
military  units  preparatory 
to  a  full  foreign  withdrawal. 

Re-establish  full  Lebanese 

sovereignty  over  the  country. 

Insure  Lebanese  territory  would 

not  be  used  to  launch  attacks 
on  Israel. 

[After  the  terror  bo  mb i n  g .  .  . 

Protect  jMarine  withdrawal  and 
retaliate  for  the  terrorist 
attack .  ] 

Insure  the  safety  of  American 
citizens  on  Grenada. 

Restore  democratic  government  to 
Grenada  in  conjunction  with 
the  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States. 

Eliminate  and  prevent  further 
Cuban  intervention. 

Capture  the  PLF  hi.'ackers. 

Destroy  major  elements  of  Libya’s 
terrorist  command,  training 
and  support  infrastructure. 
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Table  3  compares  the  operational  ranges  aircraft 
flew  supporting  the  cited  contingency  operations. 

TABLE  3:  OPERATIONAL  RANGES  (MAXIMUM)  FLOWN  BY 

LAND  BASED  FIGHTER  OR  SOF  AIRCRAFT  <  9 1  ,> 

I  made  the  following  assumptions: 

Short  Range  =  0-200  statute  miles  (SM) 

Medium  Range  =  200-300  SM 

Long  Range  =  greater  than  300  SM 

RANGE  ACTUAL  DISTANCE 


Mayaguec 

Long 

(400  SM) 

Desert  One 

Long 

(900  SM) 

Lebanon 

Short 

(150  SM) 

Grenada 

Long 

(1950  SM) 

Achille  Lauro 

Long 

(1000  SM) 

Libya 

Long 

(3000  SM) 

Aircraft  in  all  but  one  example  (Lebanon)  required 
long  range  capability.  In  that  case,  aircraft  launched 
from  a  carrier  off  the  Lebanese  coast.  Carrier 
aircraft  (USMC,  USN)  provide  a  unique  flexibility  in 
contingency  operations  because  they  can  deploy  from 
international  waters.  This  avoids  problems  with  host 
nation  approval  of  airstrikes  from  foreign  bases. 
Fighters  and  special  operations  forces  of  all  services 
will  continue  to  require  long  range  penetration 
capability  for  contingency  operations. 
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pilots  expected 


Table  4  compares  the  threats 
planned  for  during  the  con t i ngenc i es . 
sophistication  of  hostile  air  defenses 
missions  more  difficult  today. 


Increased 


make  these 


o  r 


TABLE  4:  TACTICAL  THREATS  EXPECTED/PLANNED  FOR 


BY 

FIGHTER 

AIRCRAFT 

OR  SOF  <92; 

AAA 

SAMS 

FIGHTERS 

GROUND 

CONTROLLED 

I NTERCEPT 
(GCl)  RADARS 

Mayaguez 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No  (  1  ; 

Desert  One 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  (2) 

Lebanon 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  (3) 

Grenada 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No  (3) 

Ach i 1 1 e  Laur o 

No 

No 

No 

No  (3 ) 

Li  bya 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  (4) 

1.  P-3  Orion  pilots  searching  for  the  Mayaguez 
anticipated  Khmer  Rouge  fighter  interception. 

2.  SOF  Aircraft  decided  on  low  altitude  ingress  because 
of  the  chance  of  Iranian  fighters. 

3.  The  chance  was  remote,  but  (a)  Syrian  fighters  could 

have  challenged  the  Navy  fighters.  Some  Syrians  did 
man  the  AAA/SAMS  that  fired.  (b)  Cuban  fighters  could 
have  challenged  the  dep 1 oymen t / i nvas i on .  (c)  Libyan 

fighters  could  have  challenged  the  JSOC  C-141  or  the 
Navy  fighters. 

4.  Libyan  fighters  refused  orders  to  fly  on  the  night 
of  the  Libyan  raid. 


As  more  nations  deploy  fighters  with  look  down/ 
shoot  down  radars,  SOF  aircraft  will  have  a  tougher  time 
getting  to  their  targets.  SOF  aircraft  have  large  radar 
cross  sections  (signatures)  compared  to  fighter  aircraft. 
This  increases  their  chance  of  radar  detection  as  threat 
radars  improve.  They  will  need  fighter  support  in  some 
scenarios  to  survive.  <93>  Theoretically,  nighttime 
low-level  SOF  penetration  may  not  be  feasible  in  some 
areas  where  nations  improve  their  electronic  target 
acquisition  capa'--;  ity.  The  need  for  conventional 
fighter  and  . r  _ial  operations  forces  coordination  in 
contingency  operations  will  increase. 

•Ml  of  these  contingencies  were  joint  operations. 
Fighters  prepared  and  executed  tactical  missions  in 
support  of  conventional  and  special  operations  forces. 

An  exception  was  the  Libyan  raid  where  fighters  were  the 
key  players.  Strategically,  the  threat  of  terrorism 
played  in  all  of  the  contingencies.  Operationally, 
aircraft  were  often  required  to  fly  long  distances. 
Tactically,  the  capabilities  of  AAA,  fighters  and  SAMs 
threatened  all  aircraft.  These  historical  examples  show 
the  lack  of  joint  and  service  doctrine  on  fighter  support 
for  contingency  operations. 
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Conclusions 


Contingency  operations  are  not  new  to  fighter 
pilots.  They  are  simply  unpredictable  events  thai; 
require  their  special  attention.  Execution  of  fighter 
missions  in  contingencies  is  very  similar  to  those  of 
war  time. 

This  monograph  examined  the  adequacy  of  USAF 
fighter  doctrine  for  contingency  operations.  It 
introduced  a  model  of  the  operational  continuum  to 
illustrate  the  role  of  doctrine  and  then  established 
criteria  to  evaluate  USAF  doctrine.  The  first  of  these 
criteria  was  inclusion  of  contingency  operations  in  USAF 
doctrine.  The  second  criteria  was  inclusion  of  fighter 
support  of  conventional  and  special  operations  forces  in 
USAF  fighter  doctrine.  It’s  clear  that  neither  of  these 
criteria  are  currently  met. 

The  military  must  prepare  for  contingency 
operations.  This  requires  preparing  executable  doctrine 
for  them.  Contingencies  can  occur  across  the  operational 
continuum  (peacetime  competition,  conflict,  transition  to 
war,  and  war) .  Each  operation  tactically  executed  has 
operational  and  strategic  impacts.  USAF  fighter  doctrine 
must  therefore  address  these  operations  in  environments 
across  the  operational  continuum  and  at  each  level  of 
war  . 

USAF  doctrine,  specif icallv  fighter  doctrine.  :s 
deficient  at  all  levels  concerning  contingency 
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operations.  At  the  tactical  level,  the  USAF  must 
incorporate  support  of  conventional  and  special 
operations  forces  into  the  MCM  3-1  series  of  tactical 
manuals.  At  the  operational  level,  a  new  TACM  2-1  must 
be  published  since  it’s  over  11  years  old.  At  the 
basic  level,  AFM  1-1  needs  revision  to  incorporate 
joint  doctrinal  definitions.  The  operational  continuum 
model  of  JCS  Pub  3-0  could  serve  as  a  useful  model  to 
explain  environments  where  contingencies  can  occur. 
Improving  USAF  doctrine  in  these  areas  would  help  prepa.’e 
forces  doctrinally  for  all  forms  of  contingency 
operat ions. 

International  terrorists  like  Hezbullah,  can 
simultaneously  stage  multiple  politically  sensitive 
terrorist  incidents  worldwide.  Coincidental  unrelated 
terrorist  acts  are  also  possible.  The  resolution 
of  these  incidents  often  requires  the  concurrent 
execution  of  operational  and  tactical  means.  These  means 
can  include  both  conventional  and  special  operations 
forces  with  USAF  fighters  in  support.  <94> 

The  NCA  can  always  opt  to  use  fighters 
(USAF,  USMC ,  USN)  in  any  contingency.  Joint  and 
service  doctrine  must  address  this  support.  Historical 
examples  incorporated  into  doctrine  could  aid  future 
planning  for  these  operations.  Major  General  Lloyd 
Hopwood  commented  in  1958; 
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We  try  to  make  our  doctrine  and 
strategy  conform  to  glamorous  hardware, 
instead  of  studying  modern  conflict  to 
find  accept,able  solutions  from  which  to 
establish  the  hardware  requirements  we 
need .  <  95  > 


Each  of  the  six  historical  contingency  operations 
reviewed  in  this  monograph  were  joint  operations. 
Fighters  flew  tactical  missions  in  five  of  the  six 
examples  and  were  planned  for  but  not  used  in  the  other. 
Fighters  supported  both  conventional  and  special 
operations  forces  in  all  examples  except  for  the  Libyan 
raid  where  no  ground  forces  participated. 

Strategically,  all  examples  involved  terrorism. 
Operationally,  aircraft  flew  long  ranges  in  all  but  one 
example.  AAA,  fighters,  and  SAMs  threatened  aircraft 
in  more  than  half  the  cases.  The  USAF  must  not  ignore 
these  lessens  doctrinally  for  history  could  repeat 
itself.  <96> 

Future  USAF  doctrine  must  address  contingency 

operations.  USAF  fighter  doctrine  must  address 

support  of  conventional  and  special  operations  forces 

in  contingencies.  It's  wise  to  review  Dr.  I.  E. 

Holley's  comments  from  1974; 

In  short,  doctrine  is  what  is  officially 
approved  to  be  taught.  But  it  is  far 
more  than  just  that.  Doctrine  is  the 
point  of  departure  for  virtually  every 
activity  in  the  air  arm.  <97> 

It’s  our  obligation  to  correct  this  lack  of  doctrine, 
and  review  our  point  of  departure. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Def initions 


Contingency.  An  emergency  involving  military 
forces  caused  by  natural  disasters,  terrorists, 
subversives,  or  by  required  military  operations.  Due  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  situation,  contingencies  require 
plans,  rapid  response  and  special  procedures  tc  ensure 
the  safety  and  readiness  of  personnel,  i  ns  tal  1  a  1 1  ir.s  a.ni 
equipment.  Enclosure  to  JMTGM76-88  ,  page  6'7  . 


Contingency  Plan.  A  plan  for  major  contingencies 
which  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  the  principal 
geographical  subareas  of  the  command,  JCS  Pub .  1 ,  page 
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Continuum.  A  continuous  extent,  succession, 
whole  no  part  of  which  can  be  d  i  s  o  i  n  g  u  i  s  he  d  :  r  ; 

I-. e  1  ghbor  1  ng  parts  excep't  by  arbitrary  division. 
Webs  ter  3  II  Mew  Elvers  ide  University  1  i  r  t  i -i  n  ar" 
(hereafter  referred  tc  as  We  b  s  t  e  r  s  II'.  p ,  1 " ~  . 


Counterterrorism 


Crisis.  An  incident  or  situation  involving  a  threat 
to  the  United  States,  its  territories,  citizens, 
military  forces,  and  possessions  or  vital  interests  that 
develops  rapidly  and  creates  a  condition  of  such 
diplomatic,  economic,  political,  or  military  importance 
th-at  commitment  of  U.S.  Military  Forces  and  resources  is 
contemplated  to  achieve  national  objectives.  JCS  Pub 
3-0 .  page  VI  i  . 


Instruments  of  National  Power.  The  means 
(political,  economic,  informational,  and  military) 
available  for  employment  in  the  pursuit  of  national 
objectives.  JCS  Pub .  3-07  .  page  xv  . 

Joint.  Connotes  activities,  operations, 
organizations,  etc.,  in  which  elements  of  more  than  one 
service  of  the  same  nation  participate.  (when  all 
services  .are  not  involved,  the  participating  services 
shall  be  identified,  e.g.  Joint  Ar my  Navy)  .  JCS  P u b . 
page  199 . 

Joint  Doctrine.  Fundamental  principles  that  guide 
the  employment  of  forces  of  two  or  more  .Services  'n 
coordinated  action  toward  a  common  objective.  It  will 
be  promulg.ated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall.  Enc  losure 
to  JMTGM-76-88.  page  15. 
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Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander.  The  ;oint 
force  air  component  commander  derives  his  authority  from 
the  joint  force  commander  who  has  authority  to  exercise 
operational  control,  assign  missions,  directs 
coordination  among  his  subordinate  commanders,  redirect 
and  organize  his  forces  to  ensure  unity  of  effort  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  overall  mission.  The  joint  force 
commander  will  normally  designate  a  joint  force  air 
component  commander.  The  joint  force  air  componenc 
commander’s  responsibilities  will  be  assigned  by  the 
joint  force  commander  (normally  these  will  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  planning,  coordination,  allocation 
and  tasking  based  on  the  joint  force  commander’s 
appointment  decision).  Using  the  joint  force  commander’s 
guidance  and  authority,  and  in  coordination  with  other 
service  component  commanders  and  other  assigned  or 
supporting  commanders,  the  joint  force  air  component 
commander  will  recommend  to  the  joint  force  commander 
appointment  to  various  missions  or  geographic  areas.  J C T 
Pub  3-Q3  ■  page  iii. 

Joint  Force  Special  Operations  Component  Commander 
(JFSOC) .  The  commander  within  a  tnified  command, 
subordinate  unified  command,  or  joint  task  force 
responsible  to  the  establishing  commander  for  making 
recommendations  on  the  proper  employment  of  special 
operations  forces  and  assets,  planning  and  coordinating 
special  operations,  or  accomplishing  such  operational 
missions  as  may  be  assigned.  The  joint  force  special 
oper.ations  component  commander  is  given  the  authority 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  missions  and  tasks 
assigned  by  the  establishing  commander,  up  vo  and 
including  operational  control.  The  joint  force  special 
operations  component  commander  will  normally  be  the 
commander  with  the  preponderance  of  special  operations 
forces  and  possessing  requisite  command  and  control 
capabilities.  JCS  Pub  3 -05  .  page  xxvi  . 

Joint  Operation.  A  military  action  or  the  carrying 
out  of  a  strategic,  operational,  tactical,  service, 
training,  or  administrative  military  mission  by  forces 
from  two  or  more  Military  Departments;  also,  the  conduct 
of  combat,  including  movement,  supply,  attack ,  defense, 
and  maneuvers  needed  to  gain  the  objectives  at  any 
battle  or  ca.mpaign.  JCS  Pub .  3-0 .  page  viii. 

Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures.  The 

actions  and  methods  which  implement  joint  doctrine  and 
describe  how  forces  will  be  employed  in  joint 
operations.  They  will  be  promulgated  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Enclosure  to  JMTGM-76-88.  page  16. 
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Joint  Task  Force.  A  force  composed  of  assigned  or 
attached  elements  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  or  the  .Mari.ne 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force,  or  two  or  more  of  these 
Services,  which  is  constituted  and  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  commander  of  a  unified 
command,  a  specified  command,  or  an  existing  joint  task 
force.  JCS  Pub ,  1 .  page  202. 

Mul t i -serv i ce  Doctrine.  Fundamental  principles 

that  guide  the  employment  of  force  of  two  or  three 
services  of  the  same  nation  in  coordinated  action  toward 
a  common  objective.  It  is  ratified  by  two  or  three 
Services,  and  is  normally  promulgated  in  joint  Service 
publications  that  identify  the  participating  service, 
e.g.  Army-Navy  Doctrine.  JCS  Pub  1 .  page  242. 

National  Command  Authorities.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  their  duly  deputized 
alternates  or  successors.  Commonly  referred  to  as  NCA. 
JCS  Pub  I .  page  243. 

National  Objectives.  Those  fundamental  aims, 
goals,  or  purposes  of  a  nation,  as  opposed  to  the  means 
for  seeking  these  ends  -  toward  which  a  policy  is 
directed  and  efforts  and  resources  of  the  nation  are 
applied.  JCS  Pub .  1 .  page  244 

National  Policy.  A  broad  course  of  action  or 
statements  of  guidance  adopted  by  the  government  at  the 
national  level  in  pursuit  of  national  objectives.  JCS 
Pub .  1 ,  page  244 . 

National  Strategy.  The  art  and  science  of 

developing  and  using  the  political,  economic,  and 
psychological  powers  of  a  nation  with  its  armed  forces, 
during  peace  and  war,  to  secure  objectives.  JCS  Pub  1, 
page  244  . 

Operational  Level  of  War.  The  level  of  war 
at  which  campaigns  and  major  operations  are  planned, 
conducted  and  sustained  to  accomplish  strategic 
objectives  within  theaters  or  areas  of  operation. 
Activities  at  this  level  link  tactics  and  strategy  by 
establishing  operational  objectives  needed  to  accomplish 
the  strategic  objectives;  sequencing  events  to 
achieve  the  operational  objectives;  initiating  actions, 
and  applying  resources  to  bring  about  .and  sustain 
these  events.  These  activities  imply  a  broader 
dimension  of  time  or  space  than  do  tactics;  they  ensure 
the  logistic  and  administrative  support  at  tactical 
forces;  and  provide  the  means  by  which  tactical 
successes  are  exploited  to  achieve  strategic 
objectives.  Enclosure  to  JMTGM-76-38,  page  '2. 
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Peacetime  Competition.  A  non-hostile  state  wherein 
political,  economic,  psychological,  and  military 
measures,  short  of  U.S.  combat  operations  or  active 
support  to  warring  parties,  are  employed  to  achieve 
national  objectives.  JCS  Pub .  3 - 0 .  page  ix. 


Peacekeeping.  Efforts  taken  with  the  consent  of 
the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  belligerent 
parties  to  a  conflict  to  maintain  a  negotiated  truce  in 
support  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain 
peace.  JCS  Pub  3 - 07 .  page  xvi  . 


Peacemaking.  A  type  of  peacetime  contingency 
operation  intended  to  establish  or  restore  peace  and 
order  through  the  use  of  force.  JCS  Pub .  3 -07  .  page 

XV  i  . 


Peacetime  Contingencies.  Normally,  the  short-term, 
rapid  projection  or  employment  of  military  forces  in 
conditions  short  of  war.  Such  employment  can  also 
require  a  large,  highly  visible  buildup  of  US  military 
forces  over  extended  periods  of  time.  JCS  Pub .  3-07 . 
page  XV i  . 

Presence,  (undefined  in  JCS  Pub  1)  Presence  is  best 
visualized  by  the  worldwide  presence  of  unified 
combatant  commands.  The  size  or  permanence  of  the  force 
vanes;  presence  could  be  a  large  f orward -dep  1  oyed  force 
illustrated  by  EUCOM’s  contribution  to  NATO,  or  a  port 
call  by  just  one  ship  at  a  critical  time.  The  timelines 
of  the  appearance  of  the  force  may  be  more  influential 
to  the  success  of  presence  than  its  size.  U.S.  .military 
presence  is  seen  in  MAAGs  [Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups],  missions,  and  security  assistance  operations 
around  the  world.  These  may  reflect  both  our  level  of 
interest  and  our  assessment  of  the  threat.  On  a  larger 
scale  of  presence,  forward-deployed  forces  speak  loudly 
of  U.S.  global  influence  and  represent  a  strong  U.S. 
initiative  in  maintaining  that  influence.  Presence  may 
be  considered  a  "show  of  flag."  and  our  military 
presence  has  been  a  significant  source  of  international 
goodwill.  AFSC  Pub .  1 .  page  212. 

Show  of  Force,  (undefined  in  JCS  Pub.  1)  A  show  of 
force  IS  an  extension  of  presence  that  stops  short  of 
bringing  opposing  forces  together  in  conflict.  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  muscle  flexing;  or  "saber 
rattling."  Properly  applied  and  correctly  tim.ed.  a  shew 
of  force  may  be  just  the  deterrent  required  to  prevent 
any  further  escalation  of  hostilities.  To  be  properly 
applied,  the  show  of  force  must  be  credible  in  the  eyes 
of  our  adversary.  A  training  exercise  that  coi:, rides 
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with  a  troublesome  international  political  situatior. 
might  be  a  good  example  of  this  option.  AFSC  Pub .  1 . 

page  212. 


Strategic  Level  of  War.  The  level  of  war  at  which 
a  nation  or  group  of  nations  determines  national  or 
alliance  security  objectives  and  develops  and  uses 
national  resources  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 
Activities  at  this  level  establish  national  and  alliance 
military  objectives;  sequence  initiatives,  define  limits 
and  assess  risks  for  the  use  of  military  and  other 
instruments  of  power;  develop  global  or  theater  war 
plans  to  achieve  those  objectives;  and  provide  armed 
forces  and  other  capabilities  in  accordance  with  the 
strategic  plan.  Enclosure  to  JMTGM-76-88 .  page  1. 

Tactical  Level  of  War.  The  level  of  war  at  which 
battles  and  engagements  are  planned  and  executed  to 
accomplish  military  objectives  assigned  to  tactical 
units  or  task  forces.  Activities  at  this  level  focus  cn 
the  ordered  arrangement  and  maneuver  of  combat  elements 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  enemy  to  achieve 
combat  objectives.  Enclosure  to  JMTGM-76-88.  page  3 

Terrorism.  The  unlawful  use  or  threatened  use  of 
force  or  violence  against  individuals  or  property  to 
coerce  or  intimidate  governments  or  societies,  often  tc 
achieve  political,  religious,  or  ideological  objectives. 
JCS  Pub .  1 .  page  370. 
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END  NOTES 

1.  The  1986  Goldwater  Nichols  Defer.se 
Reorganization  Act  made  joint  doctrine  tho  basis  for 
service  doctrine.  JCS  Pub  2,  Unified  Action  Armed 
Forces  (UNAAF)  states,  'Each  service  will  ensure  that 
its  doctrine  and  procedures  are  consistent  with  joint 
doctrine  established  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff."  Therefore,  established  joint  doctrine  is  the 
basis  for  service  doctrine.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  promulgates  joint  doctrine  through  the 
Joint  Staff.  Services  update  their  doctrine  to  align 
it  with  joint  doctrine. 

Sources ; 

U.S.  Air  Force,  AF  Regulation  1-2  Aerospace 
Doctrine  Assignment  of  Responsibilities  for  Development 
of  Aerospace  Doctrine  ,  ( Wash i n g t o n  D . C .  : U . S .  Air  Ferre. 

25  July  1984)  ,  p .  1  . 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JMTGM-76-86  US  Joint 
Military  Terminology  Group  -  Changes  for  the  POD 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  JCS  Pub 
1-02  (Known  as  JCS  Pub  1  prior  to  1  May  1939)  ,  (Washing 
ton  D.C.  :  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ,  30  Sept  1988)  ,  p.  15. 

2 .  AF  Reg  1-2 ,  p.  2 . 

3.  Author’s  working  definition.  Military 
operations  short  of  war  are  addressed  in  the  UNAAF.  JC 
Pub  1  does  not  define  this  term.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Star 
(JCS)  Publication  (Pub)  2  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces 
(UNAAF) .  (Washington.  D.C.:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
December  1986) ,  p.  2-1. 

4.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JCS  Pub  3-0  Doctrine  f o 
Joint  Operations  Final  Draft.  (Washington  D.C. :  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  April  1989),  p.  x. 

Also,  national  policy  frames  national  objectives 
which  build  national  strategy.  National  policy  is  a 
"broad  course  of  action  or  statements  of  guidance 
adopted  by  the  government  at  the  national  level  in 
pursuit  of  national  objectives."  The  national 
objectives  .are  "those  fundamental  .aims,  goals,  or 
purposes  of  a  nation  ...  toward  v.’hich  a  policy  is 
directed  and  efforts  and  resources  are  applied." 

National  strategy  is  "the  art  and  science  of  developing 
and  using  the  political,  economic,  and  psychological 
power  of  a  nation,  together  with  its  armed  forces  .f  u  r  i  .n  g 
peace  and  wa r  [author’s  emphasis [,  to  secure  naticna; 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JC3  Pub  1,  Department  of 


De  f  ense 

Diet i onar V 

o  f 

Military 

and  Associated  Terms 

(Washington,  D.C.; 

The 

Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff,  1  ."une 

1987)  ,  p 

.  244  . 

5  . 

Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff, 

JCS  Pub  3-0  Doctrine  f Dr 

Joint  Operations  Final 

Draf  t  . 

(Washington  D.C.:  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff,  April 

1989)  , 

pp.  Vi  to  vii. 

6  . 

JMTGM-76-86  , 

p .  15. 

7  . 

JCS  Pub  2, 

P  • 

1-10. 

8  . 

JCS  Pub  1  , 

P  ■ 

1  18  . 

9  . 

JCS  Pub  2, 

PP 

.  3-68. 

10  . 

Air  Force 

Manual  1- 

1  . 

Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine 

of  the  United  State 

3  Air  Force 

(16  March  1984) ,  pp .  :-4. 

1  1  . 

Irving  B . 

Holley,  ■ 

An 

Enduring  Challenge:  The 

Problems 

of  Air  Force 

Doctrine  . 

The  Harmon  Memorial 

Lectures 

in  Military  History 

16 

( 1974) ,  p .  3 . 

12  . 

AFM  1- 1 , 

pp. 

1-2  thru 

1-3  . 

13.  JCS  Pub  1-01  outlines  an  organized  sequence 
for  the  development  of  joint  doctrine.  Lead  agents, 
usually  services,  develop,  coordinate,  review,  and 
maintain  specific  publications.  For  example,  the  US 
Army  (USA)  is  lead  agent  for  JCS  Pub  3-0,  Doctrine  for 
Joint  Operations.  The  USAF  is  lead  agent  for  JCS  Pub 
3-03,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Interdiction  Operations. 


Normally,  a  Joint  Doctrine  Working  Party  at  JCS 
creates  joint  doctrine.  If  recommended  for  acceptance 
as  a  project,  they  refine  its  scope  and  development 
begins.  Drafts  are  written,  reviewed,  and  coordi.nated 
in  stages  until  they  grow  into  Test  Publications.  An 
evaluation  process  that  includes  JCS  exercises,  review 
these  documents.  The  Joint  Staff  publishes  joint 
doctrine  after  final  refinement  and  evaluation. 


JCS  Pub  1-01,  pp.  II-3,  G-2  to  G-3,  V- 1 . 
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14.  Major  Terry  Austin.  JCS/J7-J0ED,  provided  me 
with  Figure  5.  Personal  letter  to  Author,  13  November 
1989. 


FIGURE  5:  JOINT  DOCTRINE  PUBLICATION  SYSTEM 

JCS  0-series  publications,  Capstone  Warfare 
Doctrine  .  will  link  joint  doctrine  to  national  strategy 
and  the  contributions  of  other  government  agencies  and 
alliances.  The  UNAAF  provides  ‘the  basic  or  gan  i  ca  1 1  c  r; 
and  CO mma nd  and  control  relationships  required  for 
effective  joint  operations  of  the  forces  of  two  or  .more 
services.'  The  link  from  the  UNAAF  to  Service  dcctri.-'.e 
13  the  .JCS  Pub  3  series  of  Publications. 

JCS  Pub  1-01,  p. 


V  -  1 


-  '  offered  this  model  for  use  in  this 

monograph . 

17.  JCS  Pub  3-0,  p.  IX. 

18.  Author's  definition. 

19.  Author's  definition. 

20.  The  strategic  level  of  war  establishes 
national  objectives  and  allocates  resources  to  achieve 
those  objectives.  The  operational  level  of  war  uses 
campaigns  to  accomplish  these  objectives  with  the  re¬ 
sources  allocated  within  theaters  or  areas  of  operation. 
The  operational  commander,  usually  a  Unified  Commander 
in  Chief  (CINC) ,  links  the  strategic  to  the  tactical 
level  of  war  via  his  operation  or  campaign  plan. 

Definitions  are  important  in  joint  doctrine.  The 
joint  staff  uses  the  US  Joint  Military  Terminology 
Group  to  suggest,  review,  and  approve  new,  revised,  and 
deleted  entries  to  JCS  Pub  1. 

JMT6M-76-86 :  Cover  Page. 

21 .  JCS  Pub  1 ,  p.  236. 

22.  The  Joint  Operations  Planning  System  (JOPS) 
accounts  for  this.  These  procedures  are  defined  in  JCS 
Pub  5-02.4,  Joint  Operation  Planning  System  Volume  IV 
(Crisis  Action  Procedures ) .  Crisis  Action  Procedures 
(CAP)  develop  and  refine  courses  of  action  (COAs)  at  the 
operational  and  strategic  levels  of  war.  For  exa.mple, 
in  a  contingency,  both  JCS  and  European  Command  (EUCOM) 
would  parallel  plan  until  the  NCA  picks  a  COA. 

Tactical  units  await  execution  orders  from  the  NCA 
through  the  JCS  to  EUCOM.  Then  they  execute  contingency 
missions.  See  Chart  5,  Crisis  Action  Procedures. 

AFSC  Pub.  1 .  The  Joint  Staff  Officer's  Guide  1983. 
(Norfolk,  VA;  National  Defense  University,  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College,  July  1988) 
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23 .  AFM  1  -  1  .  p .  3-2 . 


24.  As  an  example,  an  important  strategic  go.al  in 
any  theater  is  air  superiority.  An  air  force  commander 
directs  the  operational  level  campaign  plan  to  achieve 
that  end.  F-15  pilots  execute  the  tactical  offensive 
counter  air  (OCA)  missions. 

25 .  AFM  1-1 ,  p.  3-6. 

26.  Future  contingency  operations  will  require 
joint  planning  and  execution  which  implies  the  need  for 
joint  doctrine  and  joint  tactics,  techniques,  and 
procedures  (JTTP). 

JCS  Pub  3-07.  Initial  Draft  Doctrine  For  Joint 
Operations  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict .  (Washington  D . C . : 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  May  1989) ,  pp .  V-6  to  V-7,  V- 1 

27.  Ibid.  pp.  V-2,  V-6. 

28.  JMTGM-76-86,  p.  69. 

29 .  JCS  Pub  1 .  p .  339 . 

30.  A  USAF  officer  on  the  Air  Staff  asked  LTC 

Thompson  of  the  Low  Intensity  Conflict  and  Combatting 
Terrorism  Proponency  Office,  'How  many  A-lOs  does  the 
U.S.  Army  need  for  LIC'^'  in  August  1989.  All  services 
are  currently  looking  at  force  structure  against 
perceived  future  threats.  Clear  joint  doctrine, 
including  definitions,  serves  us  well  in  a  time  of 
decreasing  budgets.  Personal  telephone  conver s at i  in , 
Author  with  LTC  Thompson ,  9  November  1989. 

31.  JCS  Pub  3-07,  pp .  ix-x. 

32.  Ibid.  pp.  V-1  thru  V-15. 
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33.  Review  these  selected  headlines/  editorials 
cut  out  since  monograph  research  began. 

“Israeli  Plane  Strike  Shiite  Base  [ Hezbul 1  ah ]  ,  " 
Kansas  City  Times  KCT .  28  Aug  89:  A3. 

“Cleric  [pro-Iranian  Muslim]  Says  Bush,  Pope  Shoul.d 
Be  Kidnapped, “  KCT .  31  Aug  99:  1. 

“Columbians  Threaten  Bush  Family,  Officials," 

Kansas  City  Star  KCS .  27  Sept  89:  2A. 

“CIA  Director  is  100%  Wrong  About  Blurring  of 
Authority,'  [Thinkpiece  on  overturning  a  executive  order 
banning  assassination]  KCT .  21  Oct  1989:  A23. 

“Libya  Admits  having  Aided  Terrorists."  KCT ,  26  Oct 
1989:  All. 

“Prayers  Go  Out  for  Hostages."  KCT .  28  Oct  1939;  A4 . 

Associated  Press.  “Many  Say  Restore  Ties  with 
Iran."  KCS,  30  Oct  1989:  1. 

Associated  Press.  “Iranian  Leader  Urges  Anti-U.S. 
Campaign."  KCS .  2  Nov  1989:  A9 . 

Harry  Summers.  “Thuggees  Resurrected  10  Years  Ago.' 
KCS .  2  Nov  1989:  AlO. 

“Iran  Vows  to  Capture  Americans,  Try  Them  in 
Islamic  Courts.  KCT ,  2  Nov  1989;  A5 . 

“Case  Against  Iran's  Fanatical  Theocracy  Probably 
Cannot  be  Overstated."  KCT ,  9  Nov  1989:  A17. 

Associated  Press.  “Iran  Won’t  Help  Get  Hostages 
Freed."  KCS .  9  Nov  1989:  A12. 

“Iran  Says  Release  of  Assets  Not  a  Sign  of  U.S. 
Goodwill."  KCT,  10  Nov  1989:  A6 . 

Stephen  E.  Winn.  “More  Goodies  for  Iran."  KCT  ,  11 

Nov  1989:  A27 . 

New  York  Times  News  Service.  "Rif'i  Among  Terrorists 
Alleged  -  Abu  Nidal  Power  Struggle  Blamed  for  150  Deaths 
[in  Libya]."  KCS .  12  Nov  1989:  Ai6. 
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34.  USAF  Special  Operations  School,  Handbook 
United  States  Special  Operations  Command  ( Hur 1  bur t 
Field,  Florida,  USAF  Special  Operations  School.'  :  p.  7-d. 
For  further  study  see  JCS  Pubs  3-04,  3-05,  3-07  and 
5-00 . 2 . 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Test  Pub.  JCS  Pub  3-04. 
Doctrine  for  Joint  Maritime  Operations  (Air)  3-04. 
Washington,  D.C.:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  1  May  1983. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Initial  Draft  JCS  Pub  3-05. 
Doctrine  for  Joint  Special  Operations.  Washingt.in, 

D.C. :  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  June  1989. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  JCS  Pub  3-07.  Initial 
Draft  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations  in  Low  Intensity 
Conflict.  Washington,  D.C.:  The  J’oint  Chiefs  of  Si.aff. 
May  1989. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Test  Pub  JCS  Pub  5-0C.2 
Joint  Task  Forces  (JTF)  Planning  Guidance  and 
Procedures .  Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  15  June  1930. 

35.  Joint  doctrine  is  currently  deficient  in  the 
area  of  contingency  operations.  The  Navy  will  be  the 
lead  agent  for  a  future  publication  covering  contingency 
operations.  Meanwhile,  contingency  operations  are  daily 
possibilities. 

LTC  Tom  Smith,  personal  coversation  with  Auth-nr  ,  S 
N  o  V  e  mb  e  r  1989. 

36.  If  It  is  a  small  operation,  the  Counter¬ 
terrorism  Joint  Task  Force  (CTJTF)  will  probably  handle 
it  alone,  supported  by  conventional  forces. 

JCS  Pub  3-07,  pp.  III-l  thru  III-16. 

37 .  Ibid  ,  p .  v-6 . 

38.  Also,  the  NCA  will  determine  the  “supported 
force" ,  normally  a  CINC.  The  "supported"  CINC  is  the 
operational  level  commander  who  controls  the  tactical 
means  to  achieve  operational  ends.  He  is  supported  by 
the  "supporting  force,"  normally  another  CINC(s).  The 
supported  CINC  determines  the  command  relationship 
necessary  to  execute  the  operation  on  the  tactical 

1  eve  1  . 


Digging  through  the  correct  definitions  of  emerging 
joint  words  can  be  painstaking.  See  the  explanations  of 
Combattant  Command  (COCOM) .  Operational  Control  iOFCON) . 
and  Guidance  on  Exercise  of  Support. 
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JCS  Pub  0-2,  Subsection  2,  Chapter  3  pages  3-9 


t  h  r  i 


3-  19  . 


39  . 

JCS 

Pub  1 ,  pp 

.  21,  301 

,  351  respectively. 

40  . 

Air 

Force  Manual  1-1, 

pp.  3-4. 

4  1  . 

Ibid 

,  p.  2-2. 

42  . 

Ibid 

,  pp .  V  thru  V i . 

43  . 

AF  Regulation 

1-2,  p. 

2  . 

44  . 

JCS 

Pub  1-01, 

p  .  3  o  f 

summary . 

45  . 

AFM 

1- 1 .  pp . 

1-2,  2-1 

thru  2-21. 

46  . 

Ibid 

,  p  .  3  -  4  . 

47  . 

An  attempt  by 

the  Air 

Staff  to  delete  special 

operations  as  a  basic  Air  Force  mission  concerned  AFSOC , 
o’oint  doctrine  lists  special  operations  as  a  distinct 
mission.  A  draft  of  the  proposed  AFM  1-1  had  reduced 
special  operations  to  a  "broad  fundamental  type  of 
operation  air  power  can  perform."  Definitions  are 
important  and  will  continue  to  be  debated  jointly  and 
within  services. 

COMAFSOC  151330LC89]  MESSAGE  TO  HQ  USAF  XOXWD 
SUBJECT:  Air  Force  Manual  {AFM}  1-1,  Basic  Aerospace 
Doctrine  . 

48.  LT .  COL  Skorupa’s  book  is  an  indepth  analysis 
of  current  USAF  Doctrine  concerning  Airlift.  The  late 
publication  date  I  found  for  TACM  2-1  was  15  April  197 

John  A.Skorupa,  Lt  Col,  USAF.  Self  Protective 
Measures  to  Enhance  Airlift  Operations  in  Hostile 
Environments .  (Maxwell  AFB,  Ala;  Air  University  Press. 
September  1989):  pp.  5-6. 
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49.  I  base  my  observation  on  phone  interviews  with 
numerous  USAF  Officers.  The  observation  is  mine  alone. 

I  have  not  quoted  these  officers.  They  may  not  e'lee 
with  my  observation.  I  did  talk  with  about  the 

current  status  of  USAF  operational  doctrine. 

USAF  COL  Gaskin  at  OSD/Net  Assessment.  28  Sept  89. 

USAF  MAJ  Austin  at  JCS  J7 ,  JOED,  11  Oct  S9 . 


USAF  LT 
Center  , 

COL  Utsunomiya 
12  Oct  89. 

at 

the  Joint  D 

o  c  t  r  i 

ne 

USAF 

MAJ 

Ful bright  at 

HQ 

USAF/XOXWD , 

4  Oct 

39  . 

USAF 

MAJ 

Ettenson  at  USS0C0M/S0J5 ,  16 

Oct 

89  . 

USAF 

LT 

COL 

Willi amson 

at 

HQ  TAC/XPJD 

.  13 

Oct  89. 

USAF 

LT 

COL 

Hayden  at 

HQ 

MAC/XPPD,  13 

Oct 

59  , 

USAF 

LT 

COL 

Miller  at 

HQ 

SAC/XPXP,  18 

Oct 

89  . 

50  . 

Serious 

attempts 

to 

rewrite  AFM 

2-5  , 

Tact  1 ca 

Air  Operations  -  Special  Air  Warfare  (MAC) ,  dated  10 
March  1967,  were  made  in  the  early  1980’s.  The  draft  was 
never  published. 

USAF  COL.  Janneron,  US  SOCOM/JMA,  Personal 
telephone  conversation  with  Author,  16  Oct  1989. 

51.  LT  COL  Wayne  R.  Williamson;  Chief,  Doctrine 
Division;  Directorate  fo  Joint  Matters  at  HQ  TAC'XPJD. 
Personal  letter  to  Author,  dated  26  Oct  1989. 

52.  Mr.  John  B.  Hunt,  LIC  Specialist  at  the  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  LIC  Proponency  Office 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  Personal  letter  to  author 
dated  26  September  1989. 

53.  AFR  1-2,  p.  5. 

54.  Thomas  A  Cardwell,  III,  Colonel,  USAF.  Command 
Structure  for  Theater  Warfare.  The  Quest  for  Unity  of 
Command .  Maxwell  AFB ,  AL :  Air  University  Press, 

S  e  p  t  e  mb  er  19  3  4,  p.  39. 
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55.  Lt.  Col  Skorupa’a  book  has  an  interes’-.in^ 
epilogue  that,  discusses  problems  with  Air  Force 
doctrine . 

AFR  1-2  gives  an  illustrative  example  of  what,  USAF 
operational  doctrine  should  be  ’An  air  commander 
employs  forces  to  .attain  air  superiority  by 
orchestrating  offensive  and  defensive  counter  air 
operations,  suppressing  enemy  defenses,  and  co-or  d  i  na  1 1  n  g 
various  support  actions  such  as  warning,  command, 
control,  and  commun icat i ons ;  deception;  countermeasures; 
aerial  refuel^-ng;  and  logistics.' 

USAF  Col.  John  Warden’s  book.  The  Air  Campaign, 
describes  the  curient  lack  of  Joint  and  USAF  operational 
doctrine.  Using  published  joint  doctrine,  historical 
examples,  and  thought  provoking  books  like  Col. 

Warden's,  USAF  doctrine  writers  could  produce  some 
current  operational  doctrine. 

.Sources  : 

Skorupa,  pp .  182-185. 

John  A.  Warden,  III,  Colonel,  USAF,  The  Air 
Campaign .  (Washington  D.C.:  National  Defense  University 
Press  ,  1988),  p .  6 . 

56.  AF  Reg  1-2,  page  1. 

57.  Other  volumes  in  the  MCM  3-series  are  Airrraf-. 
Specific  (ex.  Vol  3  =  A-10).  I  did  not  research  SAC. 
MAC,  or  AFSOC  3-series  .manuals. 

Multi  Command  Manual /TACM/AACM/PACAFM/USAFCM  3-1. 
Volume  1;  Mission  Employment  Tactics,  Tactical 
Employment,  General  Planning  and  Employment 


Considerations .  57  FWW/DTW,  Nellis  AFB ,  Nevada,  ■ 

1989:  pp .  1 i  to  i i i . 
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58.  Page  references  that  meet  the  monograph 
criteria  are  shown.  Where  no  reference  is  found  it 
noted  as  such . 


Sources : 


MCM 
AlO  thru 

3-  1  , 
A12  , 

Vol.  1,  pp.  8-1  thru  3-9, 
A7-15  thru  A7-20. 

A9-  1 

thru  A9- 1  1  , 

Vol  .  II  .  , 
entire  manua 1 . 

Unclassified  review  shows 

no  r 

eference  in 

Vol  . 

III  . 

,  pp .  9-1  thru  9-37. 

Vol  . 

IV.  , 

pp .  19-10  thru  19-13. 

Vol  . 

V.  , 

p.  9-2. 

Vol .  VI .  . 
entire  manual . 

Unclassified  review  shows 

no  r 

eferer.  ce  in 

Vol  . 

VII  . 

,  pp .  9-1  thru  9 - 3 . 

Vol  . 

VIII 

. ,  pp.  8-5  thru  8-18,  F-6 

thru 

F-8  . 

Vol  . 

IX.  , 

Unclassified  review  shows  no 

reference 

in  entire  manual. 

Vol.  X. ,  Unclassified  review  shows  no  reference  in 
entire  manual . 

Vol.  XI.,  pp.  3-22  thru  8-26,  9-1  thru  9-29. 

Vol.  XII.,  Unclassified  review  shows  no  reference 
in  entire  manual. 

Vol.  XIII.,  Unclassified  review  shows  no  reference 
in  entire  manual. 

Vol.  XIV. ,  Unclassified  review  shows  no  reference  in 
entire  manua 1 . 

Vol.  XV. ,  pp.  6-9  thru  6-16. 

Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  4-7  thru  4-9. 


-  1  1 
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59.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Futrell,  'Some  Patterns  of  Air 
Force  Thought,"  Air  University  Review  ( January-February 
1964) :  p .  81 . 

60.  Daniel  P.Bolger,  Americans  at  War:  1975-1985 
An  Era  of  Violent  Peace.  (Novato,  California;  Presidio 


Press  ,  1988) 


20  . 


61.  Lt.  Colonel  Richard  F.  Brauer  Jr. ,  USAF , 
"Planning  for  Hostage  Rescue  Missions;  A  Critical 
Examination."  Essays  on  Strategy.  Selections  from  the 
1984  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Essay  Competition. 

(Washington,  D.C.;  National  Defense  University  Press, 
1985) ;  p .  10 . 

62.  Bolger,  pp .  26-30. 

63.  Ibid,  p.  92. 

64 .  Brauer ,  p .  7 . 

65.  Otto  Skorzeny  .  a  SS  commando,  was  a  favorite 
of  Hitler.  He  had  studied  T.E.  Lawrence.  Hitler  chose 
Skorzeny  to  rescue  Mussolini  from  Italian  soldiers 
disloyal  to  the  Nazis.  British  fighters  shot  down 
Skorzeny’s  He-111  while  he  was  flying  over  Italy.  Later 
when  Skorzeny  was  conducting  a  reconnaissance  of  Gran 
Sasso,  he  narrowly  missed  detection  by  Allied  fighters. 

When  Skorzeny  landed  at  Frasquati,  his  house  was 
bombed  by  Allied  bombers.  On  September  12,  1943,  Allied 
bombers  struck  the  base  where  Skorzeny  was  about  to 
launch  his  gliders  from.  Skorzeny  again  escaped.  After 
the  successful  prisoner  snatch  at  Gran  Sasso,  Skorzeny’s 
overloaded  Fiester  Fi-156  'Storch'  flew  to  safety.  He 
never  got  above  320  feet  above  ground  level  so  as  to 
avoid  Allied  fighters.  Skorzeny  had  learned  the  hard 
way  that  special  operators  in  airplanes  are  vulnerable 
to  fighters. 


Otto  Skorzeny,  Skorzenv’s  Secret  Missions;  War 
Memoirs  of  the  Most  Dangerous  Man  in  Europe,  translated 
by  James  Le  Clerq.  (New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ,  Inc. 
1950)  .  pp .  57-  106 . 
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66.  Colonel  (Col.)  Charlie  Beckwith  had  built 
Delta  Force,  the  rescuers,  on  the  British  Special  Air 
Service  (SAS)  model.  He’s  served  an  exchange  tour  with 
the  SAS  and  had  previous  combat  Special  Forces  (SF) 
experience.  Delta  was  designed  as  a  counterterrorist 
force.  The  situation  in  Tehran  posed  a  difficult 
problem  though  . . .  extreme  long  range  was  required  for 
penetration.  Delta  would  have  to  cross  long  distances 
of  hostile  Iranian  airspace,  undetected,  before 
attempting  a  rescue. 

Lt .  Col.  Brauer  wrote  a  very  concise  analysis  of 
Son  Tay  and  Entebbe,  which  I  recommend. 

Sources ; 

Col.  Charles  A.  Beckwith,  USA  (Retd.)  and  Donald 
Knox.  De 1 ta  Force .  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
Publishers,  1983)  ,  pp .  95-104. 

Lt .  Colonel  Richard  F.  Brauer  Jr. ,  USAF ,  "Planning 
for  Hostage  Rescue  Missions:  A  Critical  Examination." 
Essays  on  Strategy,  Selections  from  the  1984  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Essay  Competition  (Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Defense  University  Press,  1985) . 

67 .  Bo  1 ger  ,  p .  150. 

68.  Lt .  General  Leroy  Manor,  USAF  (Retd.) .  Joint 
Task  Force  Commander  of  the  Son  Tay  Raid,  Personal 
telephone  conversation  with  Author.  5  October  1989. 

69.  Bolger,  p.  139. 
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70.  One  requirement  for  long  range  penetrations  i; 
stealth.  The  rescuers  must  get  to  their  assigned  area 
intact  and  undetected.  Planners  must  account  for 
possible  aircraft  mechanical  failure,  i  r.  t  e  r  i-.-p  r,  ly 
hostile  fightei'S,  and  attack  by  surface  to  air  .tiiss.le. 
'SAMS)  ,  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  (AAAI  .  P.escue 
f  D  T*  j"'  ®  s  n  ^  vi  1 t»  o  1  '*  A  /  A )  ^  ri  i  i ''  v  r.  'i  -  ■ 

f  i  5  h  ^  r  p  r  c  t.  ?  1. 1  o  r  r  c  ci  1  1  in  s  c-  c-:  :l  *  ■. .  ti  "  .  ' 

rescue  forces  a.  re  arn>-*o  anc  ecui'-pe.i  w:‘'.h 


Olose  escort  of  special  operations  forces  by 
fighters  is  usually  disdained  because  of  the  increased 
potential  of  radar  detection.  When  long  distances  are 
involved  there  comes  a  point  when  the  distance  is  too 
great  for  strip  alert  fighters  to  accompany  rescue 
forces  or  give  responsive  service  to  rescuei-s  from  strip 
alert,  if  needed.  A  clandestine  'hide’  airstrip  is  a 
possibility,  but  unless  vertical  short  takeoff  and  land 
(VSTOL)  fighters  are  used,  hides  are  difficult  to  keep 
secret.  Therefore  diversionary  strikes  are  usually 
planned.  This  gives  fighters  the  ability  to  swing  to 
emergency  support  of  special  operations  forces. 

A  second  mission  was  planned  to  free  the  hostages, 
but  never  was  launched.  Open  source  literature  on  this 
mission  is  sketchy  and  speculative  at  best.  Operational 
surprise  for  a  second  rescue  attempt  was  lost.  I 
believe  that  factor  would  lead  to  reliance  on  fighter 
support  for  any  second  attempt.  This  would  ensure 
unimpeded  entry  of  th-^  rescue  force  into  Iran. 

Sources : 

Sid  Balman  Jr. ,  "Second;  U.S.  Force  Planned  to 
Invade  Tehran  to  Free  52."  Air  Force  Times  September.  25 
1989;  pp.  16-17,  22-24,  84. 

Bo  1 ger  ,  pp .  119-122. 

71.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  JCS  Pub  3-07  Doctrine 
for  Joint  Operations  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  (Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.;  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  May  1989),  p.  .xvi. 

72.  Interpositon  is  defined  as  a  "come  between. 

Sources ; 

Websters  II  New  Riverside  University  Dictionary. 
(Boston  Massachusetts;  Riverside  Publishing,  1934)  ,  p. 
638  . 


Bolger,  p.  196. 
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73.  Bolger,  pp .  214-223. 


74.  3olger,  p.  126. 

75.  A  counterterrorist  operator,  Gayle  Rivers 
(pseudonym) ,  claims  that  the  raids  were  a  diversion  for 
US  Special  Forces  carrying  out  "much  more  efficient  and 
devastating  reprisal  raids."  I  won’t  address  assassin¬ 
ation  any  further  in  this  monograph  as  an  option  to 
combat  terrorism.  See  The  Specialist  by  Gayle  Rivers, 
pages  12-21  for  an  interesting  analysis  of  retaliation. 
For  terrorist  acts  read  pages  184-200  in  his  book  The 
War  Against  Terrorists. 

Gayle  Rivers,  The  Specialist,  Revelations  of  a 
Counter  terror i s  t  (New  York:  Stein  and  Day,  1985)  ;  The 
War  Against  Terrorists  (1986)  . 

Also  note:  Two  USN  planes  were  shot  down;  one  A-o 
and  one  A-7.  One  pilot  was  killed,  one  rescued  .  a.nd  or.e 
right  seater  was  captured  by  Syrian  forces  and  later 
released  to  Jesse  Jackson.  Gen.  Lawson  of  European 
Comand  stated,  "We’re  still  looking  for  where  the  New 
Jersey  rounds  hit." 

David  C.  Martin,  and  John  Walcott.  Best  Laid 
Plans:  The  Inside  Story  of  Americas  War  Against 
Terror  ism  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1983)  ,  p. 
392 


76.  Bolger,  pp .  305-320. 

Also  Note:  The  AC-130  is  an  effective  weapon  for 

precision  air  to  ground  support.  But  "the  AC-130  is  noo 
survivable  in  a  high  threat  environment  and  not  always 
available  or  usable  in  every  scenario."  The  USAF 
Special  Operations  School  Handbook  states  that  "within 
permissive  environments  [author’s  emphasis],  it  is 
especially  effective."  Permissive  environment  in  this 
context  means  a  low  threat  posed  by  enemy  AAA,  fighters, 
and  SAMs.  Grenada,  fortunately,  was  a  permissive 
environment.  AAA  is  still  a  potent  weapon  against  fixed 
and  rotary  wing  aircraft. 

Sources : 

Col.  Richard  F.  Brauer ,  Jr. ,  USAF,  Commandant. 
USAF  Special  Operations  School,  Personal  letter  to 
Author,  29  September  1989. 

Handbook  United  States  Special  Operations  Command . 
p .  5-11. 
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77.  Bolger.  pp .  291-324. 


73.  Grenada  was  a  true  joint  operation.  A  USAF 
Air  Liaison  officer  (ALO)  with  the  Rangers  jumped  in  on 
the  assault.  While  calling  in  airstikes  for  his 
battalion,  he  was  wounded  by  a  short  bomb  dropped  by  the 
Navy.  A  Marine  General  awarded  him  his  Purple  Heart. 

Col.  John  W.  Lieberherr,  USAF ,  Deputy  Commander 
for  Operations,  USAF  Fighter  Weapon  School.  Personal 
letter  to  Author  24  October  1989. 

79.  The  PLF  is  an  off  shoot  of  Yassir  Arafat’s 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLOl  . 

U.S.  Department  of  State.  Patterns  of  Global 
Terrorism.  (Washington,  D.C. :  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
1988) 

80.  Bolger,  pp .  362-365. 

81.  Captain  James  Stark  (USN)  is  given  credit  for 
the  idea.  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  (USMC)  is  given  credit 
for  selling  the  idea. 

Sources : 

Martin,  p.  245-249. 

Bolger,  p .  374 . 

The  Mediterranean  is  a  large  area  to  search;  doing 
it  at  night,  secretly,  is  even  more  com.p  1 1  cated .  Sixoh 
Fleet  F-14s  actually  intercepted  a  blacked-out  C-141 
carrying  elements  of  JSOC  before  they  intercepted  the 
airliner' 

Also,  political  problems  plagued  the  operation  fro.m 
this  point.  When  the  Egypt  Air  plane  landed  at 
Sigonella,  a  'stalemate'  occurred  between  JSOC  and  local 
Italian  Carabinieri  (Italy’s  military  national  police) . 
President  Reagan  eventually  told  JSOC  to  turn  the 
terrorists  over  to  the  Italians.  The  hijackers  went  to 
Italian  jails;  unfortunately  Abul  Abbus ,  the  mastermind 
of  the  incident,  escaped  to  Yugoslavia. 

Bolger,  p .  376 . 

82.  Bolger,  p.  390. 
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83.  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Patterns  of  Glo’cal 
Terrorism,  p.  45. 

84  Quadhaf 1  vowed  in  August  1981  to  kill 
President  Reagan  after  US  Navy  jets  shot  down  two  Libyan 
fighters  who  deliberately  fired  on  them.  Plans  to 
counter  Libyan  threats  began  in  November  19S1.  It 
wasn’t  until  January  1986  that  President  Reagan  severed 
all  economic  ties  with  Libya  and  ordered  all  remaining 
Americans  to  leave  Libya.  This  was  the  end  of  a  process 
of  graduated  diplomatic  actions  geared  to  pressure 
Quadhaf i  to  cease  sponsorship  of  international  terrcrisi 
organizations  . 


Sources : 

Bo  1 ger  ,  p .  363 . 

Martin,  pp .  72-73.  80-81.  275. 

85.  Martin,  pp .  283-286. 

86.  Martin,  p.  290. 

87.  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Patterns  of  Global 
Terror  ism,  p.  iv. 

88.  No  open  source  material  that  I  could  find 
admits  to  any  special  operations  planned,  ordered,  or 
executed  in  conjunction  with  the  conventional  airstrike. 
Search  and  rescue  forces  were  probably  planned  for  in 
case  pilots  were  shot  down  in  enemy  territory. 

Mar  tin,  p  .  315. 

89.  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Patterns  of  Global 
Terrorism,  p.  45. 

90.  Bolger,  pp .  49,  139,  197,  295,  369,  406. 

Also  John  F.  Lehman,  Jr. ,  Command  of  the  Seas, 
Building  the  600  Ship  Navy  (New  York;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1988) ,  p.  327. 

91.  My  definition  of  range  is  purely  opinion. 
Actual  distances  are  given  so  readers  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  For  the  Lebanon  and  Achilla  Lauro 
examples  I  used  the  airfield  on  Crete  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  USAF  aircraft  distance  comparison. 

Readers  Digest.  Readers  Digest  World  Wide  Atlas 
(New  York:  The  Readers  Digest  Association.  1979)  .  pp . 
94-95  .  100 ,  5  1,  107  ,  64 . 
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]  92 .  Sources ; 


Mayaguez:  Bolger,  pp .  25,  41-42. 

Desert  One;  Bolger,  pp .  26,  121-122,  150-151. 

Lebanon;  Lehman,  pp .  326-338. 

Grenada;  Bolger,  pp .  300-301,  310-337. 

Achille  Lauro:  Author’s  opinion  on  Note  3. 

Libya;  Bolger,  pp .  412-413. 

93.  Brauer ,  letter. 

94.  See  Chapters  6  and  7  of  Gayle  River's  The  War 
Against  the  Terrorists. 

Gayle  Rivers,  The  War  Against  Terrorists.  (New 
York;  Stein  and  Day,  1986) 

95 .  Futrel 1 ,  p .  87 . 

96.  Recently,  USAF  F-4  pilots  stationed  at  Ciarr. 
Air  Force  Base,  helped  thwart  a  coup  attempt  against 
Phillipine  President  Corazon  Aquino.  The  pilots  flew 
counter  air  missions  to  guard  against  T-28s  that  had 
previously  bombed  the  Malacanang  Presidential  Palace, 
These  conventional  fighter  missions  were  military 
operations  short  of  war.  The  missions  were  tactically 
executed  under  an  operational  level  contingency  plan. 
The  NCA  gave  strategic  guidance. 

Sources : 

Associated  Press.  "Aquino  Troops  Repel  Rebels,  US 
Warplanes  Offer  Protection."  KCS  .  2  December  1989;  1. 

New  York  Times.  "US  Feared  Overthrow  of  Aquino, 
American  Planes  Helped  Turn  Tide."  KCT .  2  December 
1989:  1. 


Associated  Press.  'Fighting  Continues  in  Manila, 
Rebel  Coup  Effort  Traps  Foreigners  in  Financial  Area. 
KCS .  4  December  1989:  1. 


Associated  Press.  "Americans 
Manila."  KCS,  5  December  1989:  1. 


.ill  Trapped  i  n 


Associated  Pi 
Amer icans."  KCT, 


ess.  "Phillipi.ne  Rebels  Free 
6  December  1989;  1. 


97.  Holley,  p.  2. 
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